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he treats it as an organism and discusses the Darwinism of language, 
or that Steinthal should soar a little into the region of metaphysics, and 
say that language is thought and thought is language, and that their 
origin must be found by introspection, or that Mtiller should agree now 
with one and now with the other as either phase presents, itself to his 
fertile fancy and is reflected in his lively rhetoric. 

It seems to us that this view makes the erroneous views of Professor 
Whitney's opponents less dangerous. The closing essay is a valuable 
one on the use of language in education, and is one of the few that goes 
safely in the middle. We commend it, therefore, to extreme men of 
both parties, physicists and classicists. 



3. — Keel and Saddle : A Retrospect of Forty Tears of Military and 
Naval Service. By Joseph W. Revere. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1872. 

Vert few are the people whose experience has been so varied and 
interesting as that of General Revere, and fewer still are those who 
could have so well described their adventures as he has done. It is in 
books of this sort that we can more clearly see the difference between 
the point of view of the traveller and that of the reader. Of as much 
importance to the wanderer in the strange land is the question of 
whether or not he shall get his breakfast as it is what ruins or unknown 
tribes of men he shall meet that day ; hence it is that in his description 
he is tempted to lay greater stress upon what is a matter of indifference 
to another person, because to himself it was of the greatest moment. 
It is, indeed, the common and just criticism made against diaries that 
they are a mere enumeration of trivialities, as most persons' experience 
of looking over their own arid records will confirm, because the writer 
trusted to his memory to bear what its importance made him feel 
incompetent to set down, — the unnecessary data that he recorded being 
more especially mere mnemonic aids. Moreover, in more important 
matters it is by no means easy for one who is recording the events of 
his life to find the true mean between the limits which are set by the 
curiosity of the public on the one hand and by a sort of impersonal 
modesty on the other. It requires great tact to interest the hearer or 
the reader in one's self without an undignified obtrusion which every 
one is quick to feel and to resent. So much being said about the diffi- 
culty of his task, it is with the greater warmth that we call attention to 
the great skill with which General Revere has done his work, so that 
no one has any other regret than that he has not told us more. As it 
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stands, the volume is a remarkably interesting record of a very wide 
and eventful experience. The author entered the United States Navy 
when a boy of fourteen, in the year 1828. Without any disquisition on 
the condition of the navy at that time, the author plunges in medias 
res, — we have at once given us the account of a cave near the Cuban 
shore, which had been used by the pirates he had been pursuing as a 
receptacle for their stolen goods. Just at nightfall his men came across 
a keg full of Spanish dollars. "We rolled the keg down to the camp, 
which I desired to reach before the approaching sunset ; after which, 

in the tropics, there is no twilight Sentinels having been placed 

around the camp, we went to sleep after supper, pleased with visions 
of untold wealth to be secured in the morning at the cave, which we 
imagined must contain the fabulous treasures of Aladdin. Shortly 
after midnight my dreams were interrupted by a sentinel, who reported 
that a fire was burning brightly at the entrance of the estuary. As 
this was the signal agreed upon in case our presence was required, I 
had no alternative but to start at once ; and we manned our row-galley 
and sped down the creek as fast as forty pairs of vigorous arms could 

propel us My lookout men reported having seen a light at sea, 

which we soon saw, and, boarding the vessel, found her to be his 
Majesty's schooner Monkey, on a cruise ; and her commander handed 
me a despatch from the commander of the United States schooner 
Grampus, directing me to join him at Havana as soon after I received 
it as possible." So off they sailed, dividing the contents of the keg 
among the crew, expecting to return soon to this storehouse of trea- 
sures. A few days after their arrival the country was visited by a ter- 
rific cyclone, and when, a week later, they returned to the pirates' 
cave, they found its entrance had disappeared ; and in spite of what 
every one will readily believe must have been an earnest search, they 
could find no trace of it, so that they returned as poor as they came. 
This is by no means the most interesting anecdote that the book con- 
tains, but with it the author begins his narration of a series of incidents, 
each of which in its turn holds the reader's attention. We have the 
author's experience on the west coast of Africa, where he takes com- 
mand of a captured slaver and returns to land the unhappy creatures, 
after a dearth of water on the vessel and a mutiny caused by the suffer- 
ings of the imprisoned blacks ; then his experience in the Baltic, where 
he sees the Czar ; a story of a Siberian exile ; an account of a cruise in 
the Mediterranean, where the writer sees Lady Hester Stanhope, 
Letitia, the mother of Napoleon, Ibrahim Pacha, and the Sultan ; a 
record of his travels in Spain, in Algiers, of a cruise in the Pacific, and 
of his experience in California at the time of the discovery of gold ; of 
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service in the Mexican army ; and of a visit to Europe during the Italian 
war. The record closes soon after the second year of the war of the Re- 
bellion. How varied such a life has been the dullest eye can see from this 
abbreviation of the list of his wanderings, and about it all we find a de- 
lightful record, a choice of most interesting stories and most marked ex- 
amples of the author's power of holding his hand and of leaving those 
who read his book still hungry for more. So brief an analysis as we have 
made gives but a meagre notion of the merits of the book. It would be 
fairer to let General Revere speak for himself, as he does, for instance, in 
the following narration. It was upon a voyage from San Francisco to dif- 
ferent Mexican seaports that, after a skirmish with some Indians, which 
we have not space to quote here, that " Sandy (a friend of the writer's, 
a Scotchman) and myself went ashore to the counting-house of a mer- 
chant who had accepted the draft of our consignee, in Guaymas, for 
thirty thousand dollars ; which amount was paid in golden ounces, and 
taken charge of by my partner, who secured it round his waist in a 
handkerchief. The Mexican laws are very severe against the exporta- 
tion of bullion under any circumstances, and it is necessary to smuggle 
it out of the country at great risk, heightened by the promise to 
informers of one half the forfeited amount. The officials, consequently, 
have sharp eyes for smugglers. Sandy determined to take the chances ; 
and together we walked leisurely down to to the quay, past the custom- 
house, with its lounging officials, and entered our whale-boat and shoved 
off. Whether my partner had put on too bold an air as we passed this 
group, marching with his head in the air and regarding them defiantly, 
or whether his gait betrayed his secret burden, I know not ; but we had 
scarcely got a boat's length from the quay when an inspector came run- 
ning down from the custom-house, shouting to us to return. The guard, 
loading their pieces, followed him, under command of a sergeant. 

"My partner and I exchanged glances without speaking, and in- 
stantly understood that we must keep all the advantage we had, and 
continue our course to the vessel." 

He proposed to throw the money overboard to avoid twenty years of 
imprisonment that threatened to be their fate, but MacGregor, his 
partner, refused. The captain boarded them and made a thorough 
search of the vessel, — in vain, he could nowhere find the treasure. 
He left them under the charge of an officer,' declaring that if the 
money were not given up he should unship the rudder and unbend the 
sails. " Although my partner was present during our conversation, his 
conduct was an enigma to me, for he never lost his sang-froid, and did 
nothing but smile at the threats of the official or my own misgivings ; 
but when dinner was served in the cabin, after the departure of the 
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port-captain, his composure was accounted for. Honest Job brought 
his capacious iron pot into the pantry, as usual, to dip up the meal, and 
from its depths fished out Sandy's pongee handkerchief, containing the 
gold which had been so diligently sought for by the myrmidons of the 
customs. My partner then told me that, while coming alongside in the 
boat, he had caught sight of Job's ebon visage, busy near his galley- 
fire, and, by a gleam of inspiration, conceived the idea of hiding his 
treasure by popping it into the cook's kettle, which he lost no time in 
doing, telling Job to continue his avocation with an appearance of 
indifference. 

" Our merriment over the successful result of his ruse, however, was 
suddenly cut short by the darkening of the cabin skylight ; and, looking 
up, we saw the head of the officer whom Captain Horn had left on 
board at his departure, and who could not restrain a Spanish exclama- 
tion at the sight of the treasure lying before us. 

" The situation now called for prompt measures. The angry inspec- 
tor was quickly bundled into a boat and transferred to a small vessel 
near us ; our anchor was tripped and sail made ; and in less than 
twenty minutes we were gliding towards the entrance of the harbor. 
"We soon gained an offing; but, as usual in this latitude, the wind fell 
towards night, and the next morning the high peak of Creston, mark- 
ing the port, was still in sight Just after breakfast, looking 

toward Mazatlan, we saw with the glass two large balandras (large 
launches) and a man-of-war's boat coming out of the harbor." 

There was nothing for them to do but fight, so all preparations were 
made. The crew, " delighted at the prospect of a row with the 
' greasers,' " was collected at quarters, the carronades were shotted, 
while the Mexican boats approached, and Captain Horn summoned 
them to surrender. " To this I answered that my vessel was at sea, 
more than a marine league from Creston, and consequently out of the 
Mexican jurisdiction ; that my duty compelled me to maintain my 
maritime rights and those of other interested parties; that he had better 
give up the idea of meddling with me ; and -finally, to cut the matter 
short, that if he attempted to invade my vessel, I should treat him as a 

pirate The balandras then separated, — one pulling ahead of 

the vessel to board over the bows, while the other made for the star- 
board gangway Hans Petersen, the second mate, stood at his 

gun in the starboard waist, port-fire in hand ; and when the second 
balandra was within pistol-shot, a soldier fired his piece at me, stand- 
ing on the poop, the ball whistling harmlessly through the mainsail. 
Instantly I gave the order, ' Fire ! ' Bang went the carronade right 
into the bows of the boat ! The sea was freckled with grape, and in an 
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instant Horn and his whole crew were struggling in the water, which 
wa-s tinged with blood. The other balandra, which was pulling toward 
the bows, seeing the saucy Golondrina coming toward her ' with a bone 
in her mouth,' — for I had filled away with the intention of running her 
down, — rowed across our course to avoid collision ; and we passed on, 
tacked, and came towards the boats on the port tack again. 

" They had had enough, however, for the cry of ' Misericordia ' was 
raised on our approach ; and, leaving them to assist the sunken boat 
and rescue her crew, I wore ship, and bore away for San Bias." 

We make this long quotation, not so much for the purpose of setting 
a model of international courtesies, or of what is generally the best 
way of dealing with obnoxious custom-house officials, nor solely as an 
example of the way in which what we call inferior races are often 
treated by English and Americans, but as example, which would show 
much better than the longest list of complimentary adjectives, what are 
the merits of this very entertaining volume. It has not a dull page in 
the whole account of the writer's adventures. Of less interest are 
the four stories added at the end of the volume, which smack of the 
magazine. 



4. — The Life of Abraham Lincoln ; from his Birth to his Inaugura- 
tion as President. By Ward H. Lamon. With Illustrations. 
Boston : James R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 

Even apart from the interest which every citizen must feel in an ac- 
count of the life of one to whom the whole nation is so deeply indebted, 
and in addition to the feeling of respect which may possibly prompt 
some readers to the perusal of this volume, it should be clearly stated 
that no reader who takes up this biography will fail to find it much 
more than a very readable book. That a man should rise from the 
humblest origin to be the President of the United States is recognized 
by us all as a vaguely possible thing ; the promise of such success is 
used half comically as a spur to indolent or down-trodden boyhood, 
but to read the record of a life which fulfils this career, the life of one 
who rose manfully througli varying obstacles to this final success, is 
not only satisfactory to our patriotism, but is also as entertaining as a 
novel. 

The date of Abraham Lincoln's birth is more certain than most 
other facts about his origin and his family. He was born on the 
twelfth day of February, 1809. His father was Thomas Lincoln, his 
mother's maiden name was Nancy Hanks. At that time, we are told, 
they are supposed to have been married about three years. This state- 



